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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1887. 



A FEW VIRGINIA NAMES. 
I. 
There is no part of our Union that has not 
its treasure of native names of persons and of 
places. New England is brimful of Puritan 
and French Catholics, cheek by jowl ; the 
West — or what once was the West — has a 
small but glorious heritage of the true Lords of 
the soil, from Niagara to Minnehaha. Virginia, 
however, is the richest state. It is true that 
the first settlers, headed by that paragon of 
romantic adventurers, 

"John Smith, of name 
Most homely, yet unmatched in fame, 
By those of Arthur's Table Round," 

were all of them patriots, courtiers and caval- 
iers. With Spenser in his Faerie Queene they 
looked upon their "high, mighty and magnifi- 
cent Empresse" as "Queen of England, France, 
Ireland and Virginia." Not all the glory of 
the fairest scenes of Nature in her prime, not 
all the beauty, novelty and vast extent of their 
new home could win their hearts ; their loyal 
and filial feelings prevailed over their poetical 
taste, and in place of the stately and sonorous 
name of Poivhatan, that "Father of Waters" 
received the name of the reigning monarch, 
James River, and their first permanent settle- 
ment was "Old James Town on the River 
James." Once the sluices opened, the whole 
cortege came trooping over, till we have no 
less than sixteen princes and princesses among 
us at this day in as many counties, beginning 
with Henrico, one of the eight original shires. 
Next follow names of historical note, and how 
grand they sound yet in our ears ! York, Lan- 
caster, Warwick and Northumberland, all 
redolent of Shakespeare and Rapin. Not un- 
worthy of such company are, next, the Gover- 
nors of the "Old Dominion," each giving name 
to one county, while two are assigned to Patrick 
Henry. Why most of the rivers should happily 
have been allowed to retain their original 
appellation, has never been explained. The 
majestic Potomac, however, the lovely Ope- 
quan, the Rappahannock and the fourfold 



Ma-ta-po-ni, all bear still their first names ; 
the Pamunkeyand the Appomattox, immortal- 
ised as the scenes of the tragic end of a woeful 
struggle, the lovely Shenandoah, watering the 
far-famed Valley, and the merry Roanoke, all 
still rejoice in the beauty and dignity of their 
first names. 

The conservative spirit of early English 
settlers has in like manner preserved the 
King's English from the clippings and corrup- 
tions which it had to endure elsewhere, and — 
what is most remarkable, — in spite of the 
iconoclastic tendency of the once servile race. 
But although Negro Talk used to be most ex- 
pressive in its contractions and its contempt 
of tenses, the number of pure old English 
words still in use among them while long since 
obsolete or unheard of with the whites, is as- 
tonishingly large. Words sanctioned by no 
less an authority than the Bard of Avon, as 
"haunts" for ghosts, and to "much" a thing 
for to like it, are constantly heard, and an old 
family servant among other quaint terms, al- 
ways used a Portingale for a Portuguese, a 
cant word for a native of Portugal, according 
to Horace Smith, with Londoners in the days 
of Charles II '. No doubt, the analogy felt, 
though not established, with Nightingale and 
Farthingale accounts for the mutilation. Nor 
is the Lusitanian the only foreigner whose 
name appears in such disguise : the modern 
Almond differs much from Allmand, Allman 
and Alman, the various forms through which 
we trace it back to the early Alleman (French : 
allemand). It assists us, however, in recog- 
nising Dalman and d'Almaine as descendants 
of the original d'Allemagne. The Bohemian, 
Bohmisch in the fatherland, appears in Vir- 
ginia as Bemyss and Bemis ; the Genoese from 
olden days already as Janeways, now Janney. 
The Danisch has been swallowed up by like- 
sounding Denis and Dennis, though of very 
different origin from St. Dionysius; the Eng- 
lish man bears here his Scotch appellation 
Inglis and the Gael becomes Gale. The Bur- 
guignon of France is Burgoyne first and then 
Burgwin or Burgivyn. The Italian Pagano. 
when naturalised in England, soon became a 
paynim and has given us here the name of 
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Payne, as his name-sake, the refugee on the 
heath, gave us Heath. The dweller in town, 
on the other hand, the villarius of Italy, bloom- 
ed forth in France as Villiers, and as such 
came down to our time and land. 

It is much to be regretted that in Virginia 
as in most of the older states Indian names 
should have been systematically neglected, to 
be replaced by often hideous and utterly in- 
appropriate designations. Well may we ask 
whether it was consummate villany or simple 
lunacy that prompted an early settler in the 
southwest to turn aside from Odochee, the 
name of a river on the banks of which he laid 
the foundation of a town he called Tombstone ! 
The few Indian names still existing in Virginia 
suffer, moreover, from the suspicion that they 
may owe their origin to other ancestors. Are 
we not assured by Geo. Horn in his De Ori- 
ginibus Americanis, 1669, that Joseph is a very 
common name among the Hurons, and that 
Alleluja occurs frequently in Indian songs ! 
A family named Attackle claim descent from 
the great conjuror, Atta-Kulla-Kulla, an emi- 
nent Chief of the Cherokees and well-known 
to the English in 1730 as the "Little Carpenter." 
German settlers on the Mohawk, it is well- 
known, dubbed an Oneida Chief in their neigh- 
borhood PlattkopJ from the curious shape of 
his head, and Plattkopf is still a name not un- 
known among us. The Brandts in the Valley 
of Virginia would fain trace their family back 
to the famous Captain in the British Army, a 
Chief of the Mohawks and the leader of the 
Six Nations, who was in 1792 presented to the 
President as "The Warrior of the Wilderness." 
Most of the genuine Indian names of our day 
are derived from the sobriquets used by the 
French in order to enable them to speak of 
the Indians in their presence. Thus arose the 
Sioux, the Loups, the Chats Sauvages, Sau- 
teurs, Onmiami, etc. The latter name as 
Mauinee still exists and has given rise to much 
speculation. Micou may be traced back to 
Miquou, meaning Pen, the name which the 
Delawares gave, punning, to Wm. Penn, then 
Governor General, while the Iroquois called 
him Onas, which has the same meaning, but 
was afterwards used for all governors, even 
by the Six Nations. Mingo, frequently heard 
still, derives its unaltered form and sound from 



the name given by the English to the Indian 
tribe of Maquas, probably the same as the 
Iroquois. Muscoe, as it is now generally 
written, is a favorite name in several Virginia 
families, and comes down to them from a 
Mosco, an Indian resident on the banks of the 
Potomac, who befriended Capt. Smith in 1608. 
Powhatan survives in like manner in many a 
family beyond the two or three even that can 
claim direct descent from the "Greate Em- 
perour." Tecmnseh, rarely heard at the 
South, but restored to popularity through the 
famous combination with General Sherman's 
name, was originally Tecumtha, the Shooting 
Star. It belonged first to a great chief of the 
Shawanee or Shawnee nation who actually 
held the rank of Brig. -General in the British 
Army, when Leslie Combs, of Kentucky, knew 
him well. Esopus is an instance of those acci- 
dental likenesses which names bear and which 
have proved such fearful stumbling-blocks to 
weak philologists. It was the genuine name 
of the beautiful flats lying alongside of the 
Hudson River, where now Saugerties flour- 
ishes, but reappears in many a living Aesopus 
the fabulist ! A similar accident made Pharaoh, 
thenameofan Indian "King" on Long Island, 
who knew nothing of the dynasty that ruled 
on the Nile. Who has not read that charming 
mournful poem of Mogg Magone, in which 
Whittier immortalised the old Sachem, called 
Mogg, who fell in Loverell's War and whose 
helpless squaw and infant child were so bru- 
tally murdered at Norridgework — and yet how 
few recall his memory when meeting one of 
the many Moggs or Magones in Virginia ? Of 
all such names once borne by Indian chief or 
squaw, Moncure — frequently spelt Montcour 
or Moncour — is perhaps the most remarkable. 
At the sound there rises before the mind's eye 
the tragic scene of Queen Esther, as Catherine 
Moncour was called, seated on what still bears 
the name of Esther's Rock on the battlefield 
of Wyoming, brandishing her bloody toma- 
hawk and chanting the death song of her cap- 
tives, as she slew sixteen of them with her own 
hand ! Two sons, by a Chief of the Six Nations, 
succeeded her, the elder of whom, Andr6 
Moncour, served as a Captain in Virginia and 
here founded the family of the Moncures, ever 
prominent in her history. 
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When we turn to plain English names, we 
are surprised at the fondness with whicli our 
fathers seem to have taken them from the 
various Kingdoms of Nature. There is Bacon, 
Hog and Hogg, perhaps also Hoge; Bear and 
Barton, Beavor, sometimes Bevor; Broc, a 
badger or an inferior horse, gives us Brock, 
Brockman, Brockenboro', whilst Buck remains 
unchanged. The O. E. name for a strong 
horse, capyl, in Chaucer: capel, has given us 
Cabell; though a similar name, often spelt 
Kable and Cable, may come from the cable on 
board ship. The elk gives us Elk, Elkiti and 
Elkins, the fox remains Fox, and the badger 
lives as Gray. Lamb and Lyon or IAon are 
common names ; the mastiff's old name lives 
as Talbot, and the wolf as Wolf or Wolff, 
whilst its Latin form furnishes, from lupulus, 
J^epel and, it is claimed, Lovell and Lozvell. 
Henshaiv is taken from the young falcon, so 
amusingly concealed under the "handsaw," 
Pocock from the gorgeous peacock, and Hawk 
or Hawks from the bird. The bee, the bird, 
the emmet and almost every living creature 
must serve as a name. 

Other names of this class are taken from 
other sources. Thus Bailey came from O. E. 
ball, the open space between wall and gate, 
and gerefa, the overseer, which made ball- 
gerefa, then ball-or bail-reeve and finally 
bailiff, as scyre-gerefa had made scyr-reeve 
and sheriff. Beachy claims to have been 
Beauchamp. Butcher, still often written 
Boucher, was of old the man who killed the 
"bouc," the he-goat; hence Wiclife speaks 
of "anything that is seled in bocheri" (the 
shambles) 1 Cor. X. 25, and a French historian 
says : "Le boucher ef ait anciennement un nom 
glorieux" (Saintfoix). Brandreth comes from 
burnderthe, the iron tripot over the fire, on 
which pot or kettle was suspended. Childer 
and Childers are but the old plural of child, 
now doubled into child-er-en ; Clark is the 
same as our clerk, from clericus. Coke is only 
a variety of Cook, but Craddock is traced back 
to Caradoc, and by some bold spirits even to 
Caractacus. Dallam was originally Daleham, 
the home in the dale, whilst Fair has developed 
into Fairfax, not as often stated, the fair face, 
but from feacs, hair : the fairhaired. Fetis 
meant in A.-S. well made or well done, and 



reminds us pleasantly of her who, Chaucer 
tells us, "French she spake full, fair and 
fetysly." Fowles, the same as the French 
Feuillet, is simply the same word (feuilles) 
anglicised ; hence the canting arms of the 
family, consisting of three leaves. Fry and 
Frye recalls A.-S. freo, our free, and hence 
often enlarges into Freeman. Haldeman is 
the man who holds (healde) the plough and 
Harman has lost a letter from Hardman, and 
often degenerates into Harmon. Harold is 
the same as Herald from A.-S. here-weald. 
Hooker is derived from the coasting vessel so 
named after its Italian model, known as "urea." 
Kemper was the man who combs, for cempan 
meant to comb, and Camper is quoted as pec- 
trix. It is perhaps in vain to seek for a con- 
nexion between lecherous and the honored 
name of I^etcher, but in Prentis we see clearly 
the surviving part of Apprentice. Preston has 
its origin like the Prester (John) and kindred 
designations in the fragment which now repre- 
sents the npF.dfJvTFpoS, the Elder, of the early 
Church, which has also given us Priest and 
kindred names. Skinker is evidently a Dutch 
or Norwegian form of the German Schenke, 
as the Court official there was called, who at 
the Conqueror's court was proudly called, Le 
Despenster, the dispensator, and now Spencer 
or Spenser. Tucker owes double allegiance, 
first to the river Toucques near Abbeville, 
whence the manufacture of cloth was first 
brought to Bristol, laying the foundation of the 
wealth of that thriving town and adjoining 
shires. Already in the Statutes of Philip and 
Mary (1555) clothworkers are called Tuckers 
and their mills : Tucking Mills. The name of 
Winder, much abused of late, seeks its origin 
in Wind-door, which in Erasmus' preface to 
St. Luke is mentioned as G laze-wiudores. 

Among odd sounding names which more or 
less frequently occur in Virginia, the following 
may be noticed either on account of their own 
oddity or their history. Ashkettle dates from 
the days when the Danes invaded England 
and brought with them the name of one of 
their deities, Asketil, which soon assumed the 
absurd, modern form. Bacon came from O.E. 
bace, the back of a pig, in O. G. bacho. Be- 
sant, the name of a distant kinsman of the 
popular novelist, was once a gold coin, called 
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Byzantium from the place of its coinage, whilst 
Byzantium albi was a Silver Besant. Broc ken- 
borough contains the badger's old name broc, 
which survives in the simpler name of Brock. 
Bninphin, proudly born by more than one 
Southern family, is derived from Dutch boom, 
our beam and the German Baum, with the 
usual addition of kin by means of an inorganic 
p. Strangely enough the same expression is 
found in other idioms, corresponding to our 
blockhead; such is the Spanish Juez de palo 
and the German Holzkopf. Casenoxe, a well- 
known name in Virginia, was originally Cas- 
tisnovo, in Corsica Casanova, and thus corres- 
ponding to the Newcastle of our day. In 
France it appears as Cassenove (Meurthe). 
That Christmas became a name is generally 
attributed to a child born on that auspicious 
day, going hand in hand with Easter. The 
sneering Dolittle has long lost its meaning, 
being a corruption of de l'hdtel, but not so 
Drinkwater in these temperance-days, when 
it delights enthusiasts to point out the respect 
paid in Italy to Bevilacqua and in France to 
Boileau, both of which mean the same. Elder 
has nothing in common with old, but is derived 
from the Alder or Elderbush, originally Holder 
and akin to Hulda, the good mother of Scan- 
dinavian mythology, whose children are the 
elves and fairies of our day. That poor Dr. 
Fell was not liked better, is natural with those 
who remember the identity of his name with 
felon and villain. Freemason is a corruption 
of frere inacou, as Goodluck is made from 
Guthlac, the Dane, whose name survives' in 
Guthlac's (now Goodluck's) Close in Norwich. 
Goodloe is but a shortened form. Gotobed is 
said to be a playful corruption of Goodbed. 
Grigsby is Graeg's bye, Grag's dwelling, and 
has also given us Gregg and Griggs. Haw- 
thorn, famous in New England and by no 
means unknown in Virginia, has its origin in 
names like Haw and Haws, from Old Saxon 
haeg or haw, and has from olden times been 
associated with enchantment, since Merlin was 
betrayed sitting under a bush of that kind. 
Hogarth is one of the many names formed by 
the aid of Anglo-Saxon Garth, the same as 
garden and yard, an enclosure, like Apple- 
garth and others. "Hogart," "Thou, I hear, 
a pleasant rogue art," said Swift of him in his 



clever satire The Legion Club. Hogshead, an 
effort to give an English meaning to the Ger- 
man measure of an Oxhoft, has no connexion 
with hog or head. Holliday, often spelt Holla- 
day, was the well.-known war cry of an old 
Gaelic family of Annandale, to whom every 
day was holy that was spent in invading the 
borderland and ravaging the Southern neigh- 
bour! Kettle again is not the useful vessel of 
our household, but the Old English cyteling, 
a little kitten, the Roman Catulus? Keetle 
and Keetling are the same. Hotchkiss was 
originally Hodgkins, but where Sir Thomas 
l.eatherbreeches procured his name, does not 
appear. Lnckiday may be a corruption of the 
Spanish name Lucada, still in use, but is more 
likely connected with Loki, the Evil One of 
Northern Mythology. Meriwether explains 
itself and is a joyous name, while Moss may 
be a disguise of Moses, or a name taken from 
lowly moss, or thirdly, owe its origin to Spanish 
Mozo, the Latin mustus, a boy. Oldmixon, 
originally Old Mike's son, is the descendant of 
old Michael on one side of the house and of 
Anglo-Saxon mycle, much (mickle Scot :) on 
the other side. Other forms of the same kin 
are Michie, Meeks, Mickleham, Mitchel &c 
Oliphant has tempted even scholars to seek 
the origin in the Greek word, that has given 
us our Elephant, but the true ancestor is the 
O. Saxon olfend, which was the name of the 
Camel. The curious form of Parater, surviv- 
ing as a name, has become obsolete in its old 
meaning as paratre, while the corresponding 
word, mardlre is still in use, but not as a name. 
Pocock can be traced back to Peacock, but is 
not akin to Bocock, the beau coq of the French. 
Popkiss is most likely a mere absurdity, formed 
from some unmeaning word, which thus ob- 
tained a vague signification. Budd (bud) be- 
comes occasionally Rosebud, while Rosewell, 
almost peculiar to the Page family, the name 
of an old family seat in England, became the 
name of a new seat on one of the great estu- 
aries of Virginia. Rountree was originally the 
Rowan-tree (sorbis aucuparia) on which of old 
runes were carved, and which later on gave 
the name of run-stafa to the staff on which 
tallies were cut, which in turn gave way to the 
boc-stafa, the German Bnchstabe of our day. 
Shakespeare and Shakelady require no com- 
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mentary. Skipwith, another common Virgi- 
nia name, brought from the old country, traces 
its history to the youngest son of Robert Stute- 
ville (Estoteville of our day), who left a so 
called place to follow the conqueror and was 
richly rewarded for his services. Stabback 
and Standfast are Puritan names, rarely occur- 
ring here, though numerous in some of the 
Western shires of England. Thorowgood was 
thus spelt in 1704, when that paragon of men 
first appears on this Continent. Timberlake 
is the genuine Timberleg, a wooden-legged 
veteran at Greenwich even now in slight dis- 
guise. The first Trollope was simply a slattern, 
this being the meaning of the word, but the 
English sounding Twopenny derives its origin 
from Flemish Tupigny. IVagstaff and Wigfall 
are probably accidental forms of unmeaning 
names, which thus became vaguely intelligible 
to the unlearned. 

Many such names owe their origin to mere 
freaks of men or caprices of parents at the 
baptismal fount. Not unfrequently a Bishop 
delights in having his boy christened Arch and 
the unlucky creature remains for life Mr. Arch 
Bishop ; thus arose Messrs ; Royal King, Green 
Leaf, Christmas Day, Tempest Sleet, Bull 
Frog, Sea Gull, Sing Song and others. Virgi- 
nia can boast of a distinguished divine called 
Tiberius Gracchus Jones, a companion name 
to Junius Brutus Booth. The census of 1870 
reported the names of five children in one 
family as being Imprimis, Finis, Appendix , 
Addenda (the first daughter) and Errata (the 
second daughter and, luckily, the last child ! 

Curious transformations produce at times 
perplexing resemblances. Such are the Latin- 
sounding names like Bacchus, which led the 
witty divine of that name to adorn the entrance 
to his parsonage with a delicately carved vine, 
although he, the scholar, knew full well how 
to trace his pagan name to the homely Bake- 
house (bacc-hus) of his Saxon forefathers. 
Thus also Malthus, Loftus and Duffus owe 
their origin to simple Malt-house, Loft-house 
and Dove-house. Major and Minor sound 
Latin to all ears, but the former is originally 
maire (more) from which we also have Mayor, 
Mair and German Mayer. Minor, on the other 
hand comes, in Virginia, from a German family 
of Meiner, which by Act of Ass: Ya. 1658 was 



naturalised "with other Dutchmen." How 
dangerous such resemblances in sound are, 
shows the fact that the same Act already men- 
tions a Miner Dowdas and a Dowdas Minor ! 
An equally instructive change is that which a 
German name Lateiner, meaning a "Latin" 
scholar, like our English Clerk, underwent in 
Virginia. It branched off, as in England, into 
Latimer, but soon disappeared under the 
French guise of Louis Latane', first mentioned 
in 1700, as the proprietor of lands in Essex Co. 

A like source of confusion arises from the 
numerous cases in which men have indulged 
in an Alias. The great Captain Smith opens 
the series by stating (Hist, of Va. I. 237) "with 
other seamen ships as Captaines arrived Rat- 
cliffe, whose right name [as is sayd] was Sickle- 
more," while his successor Stith is quoted as 
saying " Sicklemore alias Ratcliffe." The 
family of Enroughty is uniformly called Derby, 
the alias they have always used. Oldmixon 
(I. 482) speaks likewise of a " Le Serrurier, 
alias Smith" as a member of the High Com- 
mission Court appointed by James II. When 
Edward IV. made (Irish Stat. Edw. IV. c. 3, 
1765) all Irishmen to take English names, many 
of the former kept their old name by the side 
of the new, and produced thus great confusion. 
The Irish Cardy became an English Sinclair, 
McQuilkin a Wilkinson andO'Malley a Mallet. 
O'Dulaine' exchanged for Dulanee, Dulany, 
Delany and even Delane; Macarthy reappeared 
as McArthur, McVicker as McVicar and Mc- 
Gowan, in literal translation as Smithson. 

It need hardly be added that vanity and 
affectation have played mischief with names 
as well as with other parts belonging to our 
outward appearance. Hence the ridiculous 
shapes assumed by the most familiar appella- 
tions when owned by actors and eccentric- 
men ; Fyshe, Smythe and Smeethe, Tayleure, 
Yonge, Broun and Brune, Martyn and Martine. 
Thus a Captain Francis Emperoure is already 
mentioned in Acts of Ass: Va. March 162^. 

Nor can much importance be attached to 
names which owe their origin to a mere acci- 
dent. Thus Thomas a Becket has come down 
to us with a name derived from the becquet, 
the woodpecker which served as sign of his 
father's house in Cheapside. John of Botte- 
ville, who resided at one of the Inns of Court, 
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became thus known asJohn"at the Inne," 
which in course of time congealed into Thynne. 
Famous Dr. Thomas Magnus was orginally 
named Tom Among Us by the merry folks 
who found him a deserted and exposed child 
at Newark on Trent. 

M. Schele De Vere. 
University of Virginia. 



DANTE TEXT-CRITICISM. 
1. — Vita Nuova, Chap. I. 

In the first chapter of the Vita Nuova is a 
passage, of which, so far as I know, no one has 
yet given a satisfactory explanation. Dante, in 
speaking of his first meeting with "the glorious 
lady of his mind," says "la quale fu chiamata 
da molti Beatrice, i quale non sapeano che si 
chiamare." The difficulty is in the last clause. 
MS. IV. reads ch'essi chiamare, which B6h- 
mer alters into ch'essi chiamaro (=what they 
called), in which both the essi and the chiamaro 
are unnatural. Trivulzio proposes che si chia- 
mare, and would translate, ne savaient que 
l' appeler ainsi. Here both the si (for cost) and 
the absence of the la (chiamarla) are suspicious, 
even if the meaning were satisfactory, which 
it is not. To say that "many called her Bea- 
trice, who only knew to call her so," seems a 
pointless remark. Fraticelli at one time pro- 
posed to read e quali non sapeano, etc., trans- 
lating "and some did not know;" but he after- 
wards withdrew this proposal. Rossetti, after 
saying that the words literally mean "who was 
called Beatrice by many who knew not how 
she was called," seeing that this gives a wrong 
meaning, renders "by many who knew not 
wherefore." 

Plainly, the whole difficulty lies in the last 
words, che si chiamare, which several people 
have supposed might mean "how she was 
called," or "how to call her." But neither of 
these translations is possible. The former 
would require che (come ?) si chiamasse, the 
latter, come chiamarla, or, admitting the si, 
as an ethic dative, come •chiamar.^/a. Non 
sapeano che si chiamare can mean only, 'knew 
not what to call themselves,' and even then the 
position of the si would be remarkable, as 
well as the use of che for come. 

In my belief, the whole difficulty has arisen 



from the ambiguity of the word si. Dante, I 
believe, wrote sie. But sie may be used either 
for sia (see Scartazzini's note to Infer., 
XXXIII, 10) or for si, (che parlavan sie, Purg., 
XXIII, 8), which in MSS. was written without 
the accent. If we read sie, the passage will 
mean, "who was called Beatrice by many, who 
did not know what calling is." Here che and 
not come is the proper word. But what is the 
meaning of this translation? Dante, who al- 
most always explains himself, shall tell us. In 
chap, xiii of the Vita Nuova, we read : "Lo 
nome d'Amore e si dolce ad udire, che impos- 
sibile mi pare che la sua operazione sia nelle 
piii cose altro che dolce, conciossiacosache i 
tiomi seguilino le nominate cose, siccome e 
scritto, Nomina sunt consequentia rerum." 
Names follow the things named. Those who 
called Dante's lady Beatrice, without knowing 
this, did not know what naming is. The mean- 
ing of the passage in question, then, is : who 
was called Beatrice (z. e., she that bringeth 
blessedness) by many who did not know that 
names follow, or are consequents of, things — 
that names of things tell their true nature. 
That Dante did not stand alone in this belief, 
every one knows, who is familiar with the 
ancient, long-continued controversy as to 
whether names were due to nature (cpvda) or 
convention ( r )i6ti). See Lersch, Die Sprach- 
philosophie der Alien, Pt. I ; Steinthal, Gesch. 
der Sprachwiss. bei den Griechen und R'dmern, 
pp. 72 sqq.; Scholia to Berlin Aristotle, p. 103. 
That Dante knew something of this controversy 
is shown by his Latin quotation. 

2 — Convivio, I, vii, 40 sqq. 
Few passages in Dante have given so much 
trouble as the following: "Ancora e la obbe- 
dienza con misura, e non dismisurata, quando 
al termine del comandamento va, e non piCi 
oltre ; siccome la natura particolare e obbe- 
diente all' universale, quando fa trenta due 
denti all' uomo, e non piti ne meno ; e quando 
fa cinque dita nella mano, e non piii ne meno ; 
e I'uomo obbediente alia giustizia comanda al 
peccatore." The last clause has hitherto 
seemed almost hopelessly corrupt. Witte pro- 
poses to read: e I'uomo i obbediente alia 
giustizia quando fa quello che comanda la legge, 
e non piii ne meno. This is not an emendation, 
but a gratuitous reconstruction, such as any- 



